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This interdisciplinary cross-cultural research project surveyed teachers in elementary schools in 
five countries: South Africa, Australia, Jamaica, England, and the United States. This study at¬ 
tempted to define and identify best practices used in teaching children considered to be “at-risk” 
in these five countries: Three research questions guided this study 1). How do classroom teachers 
define children "at-risk" in their culture and country? 2). How do classroom teachers identify 
children "at-risk" in their classrooms? 3). What educational strategies do teachers implement to 
make learning meaningful for children "at-risk" for academic failure in their classrooms. 

An extensive cross-cultural literature review was conducted by the research team and a summary 
of the most frequently cited best practices for teaching children considered to be “at-risk” from 
the five countries was presented. In addition, detailed responses by classroom teacher study par¬ 
ticipants that addressed the three key research questions were also included. 1 
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on Education, Research and Innovation (iCERI) in Madrid Spain, November 15-17, 2010 which appears in the con¬ 
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Introduction 

The term “at risk ” has its genesis in the 
publication of a report commissioned by the 
United States Government that was submit¬ 
ted by the National Commission on Excel¬ 
lence in Education to the United States De¬ 
partment of Education (Gardner, 1983). The 
report entitled, A Nation at Risk, indicated 
that the quality of education in the United 
States was lacking and subsequently the 
term “at risk” became part of everyday vo¬ 
cabulary in many educational reports and 
educational reform movements in the United 
States (Vaughn, Bos and Schumm, 1997). 
However, recognizing that the term “at 
risk,” was broad in its definition, Swadener 
and Lubeck (1995), argued that ‘since child¬ 
ren belonging to specified ethnic and lan¬ 
guage groups have been added as major 
‘risk’ categories,’ they therefore must be¬ 
come a major focus of social concern and 
public responsibility (Laosa as cited in Swa¬ 
dener, 1995, pp.26-27). Consequently, in 
the past two decades, there has been in¬ 
creased interest in the well-being and status 
of children in the United States and World¬ 
wide who might be described “at risk.” 
(Heydon & Iannacci, 2008; Kominski, Ja¬ 
mieson, and Martinez, 2001; Vaughn, Bos & 
Schumm, 1997). 

Since the seminal study in 1983, much 
has been written about disadvantage, social 
exclusion and income inequality among 
children. Indeed, several studies have found 
that nationally and internationally, child po¬ 
verty rates among many of these children 
are higher than those of the general popula¬ 
tion (Harding, Lloyd & Greenwell 2001; 
UNICEF 2005). However, while some re¬ 
searchers and educators argue that all child¬ 
ren are at risk in some way or another and 
others emphasize that some children face 
much higher risks than do other children, 
simply being “ at risk ” does not imply cer¬ 


tainty of failure in education (Anderson- 
Moore, 2006; Sutherland, 2005). 

What is certain however, is that most 
researchers and educators agree that children 
who are considered to be “ at risk” are more 
likely to have difficulty and struggle in 
school settings, display poor learning and 
social skills, demonstrate low self-esteem, 
have higher incidences of ill health and ex¬ 
perience a greater degree of social exclusion 
and discrimination (Al-Yaman, Bryant & 
Sargeant, 2002; Tanton, Harding, Daly, 
McNamara &Yap, 2006). 

Despite the volume of research that ex¬ 
ists regarding children classified as being “at 
risk", much research remains to be done in 
understanding and integrating these findings 
into the pedagogical curriculum for pre¬ 
service teachers and providing this informa¬ 
tion to in-service teachers who may not have 
easy access to the literature that currently 
exists. 

Context of the Study 

This interdisciplinary research project 
was an outgrowth of Elmhurst College’s To¬ 
tal Quality Enhancement Curriculum Trans¬ 
formation Initiative, and addresses two of 
the major tenets of the mission of Elmhurst 
College; first, engaging students in issues 
related to globalization and social justice 
and, second, encouraging students to partic¬ 
ipate in a wide range of study away pro¬ 
grams. 

At the present time, there are four spe¬ 
cific interdisciplinary international travel 
and service courses offered at Elmhurst Col¬ 
lege that provide our pre-service education 
students with opportunities to engage in 
teaching children in high needs schools. 
These courses provides student with the op¬ 
portunity to teach in South Africa, Australia, 
Jamaica, England. Several other pre¬ 
service courses provide similar teaching op¬ 
portunities in the United States. In order for 
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our students to have successful and mea¬ 
ningful experiences in these school sites it is 
imperative that they have an understanding 
of the culture of the country in which they 
teach, and the teaching strategies used by 
teachers. To address these concerns and to 
gain insight into these teaching strategies, 
this research project focused on how teach¬ 
ers define ‘risk’ cross-culturally and on 
identifying strategies used by these elemen¬ 
tary teachers to teach children considered to 
be “at-risk” in the South Africa, Australia, 
Jamaica, England and the United States. 

Purpose of Study 

This study had several purposes. The 
first was to examine the cross-cultural con¬ 
text of children “at risk” in each of the five 
countries. The researchers engaged in ex¬ 
tensive reviews of the research literature re¬ 
lated to children “ at-risk ” in South Africa, 
Australia, Jamaica, England and the United 
States to identify best organizational and 
instructional practices used by teachers who 
teach students considered to be “at-risk.” 
The second purpose was to design and pilot 
a teacher questionnaire to investigate how 
primary school teachers in each country de¬ 
fined and identified children considered to 
be “ at-risk ” in their classrooms. The third 
purpose was to identify what teaching¬ 
learning strategies the teachers in these 
communities used in their classrooms to 
make learning meaningful for children pre¬ 
viously identified as being “at-risk”. The 
final purpose was to infuse these “identified 
best practice strategies” for teaching child¬ 
ren “ at-risk ” into the pre-service teacher 
education program curriculum at Elmhurst 
College. 

Cross-Cultural Literature Review 

After reviewing the research literature 
in the 5 countries, the research team com¬ 
piled a summary of both organizational and 


instructional strategies that were cited most 
frequently as being the best practices for 
working with children considered to be “at- 
risk.” 

Organizational / Systems Strategies 

Cross-cultural organizational / systems 
strategies cited for better serving children 
“at-risk” varied across the literature by 
country. The most frequently cited strate¬ 
gies included: 

• Creating partnerships with parents 
to increase parental involvement in 
their child’s learning; (U.S., South 
Africa, England, Australia, Jamai¬ 
ca) 

• Reducing class size (U.S. & South 
Africa) 

• Providing bilingual classroom in¬ 
struction and supports (U.S., & 
England) 

• Creating partnerships with com¬ 
munity organizations, health or¬ 
ganizations and businesses to en¬ 
hance resources for school pro¬ 
grams; (U.S., South Africa, Eng¬ 
land, Australia, Jamaica) 

• Tapping into government grants to 
assist in supplementing school 
programs (Australia) 

• Providing appropriate instructional 
materials as identified by respected 
professionals; (U.S., South Africa, 
England, Australia, Jamaica) 

• Providing classroom teaching as¬ 
sistants to focus on children “at- 
risk” (Jamaica & England) 

• Implementing early intervention by 
creating school readiness programs 
for preschoolers; (U.S., South 
Africa, England, Australia, Jamai¬ 
ca) 

• Providing ongoing in-services for 
classroom teachers on working 
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with students “at-risk” for school • 

failure; (U.S., South Africa, Eng¬ 
land, Australia, Jamaica) 

• Developing national prevention • 

strategies for HIV/AIDS pandemic; 

(South Africa) 

• Implementing a model of “progres¬ 
sive mainstreaming” for children • 

with learning disabilities and deve¬ 
lopmental delays; (South Africa) 

• Conducting research on the impact • 

of cultural and racial issues on stu¬ 
dent learning outcomes; (South 

Africa & England) 


Instructional Strategies 

Specific cross-cultural instructional 
strategies considered to be best practices al¬ 
so varied by country. Again, the most fre¬ 
quently cited instructional strategies across 
cultures included: 

• Providing English Language 
Learning (ELL) specialists in 
classrooms for children who are bi¬ 
lingual; (U.S., South Africa, Eng¬ 
land, Australia, Jamaica) 

• Integrating technology into 
classrooms and providing individ¬ 
ual instruction; (U.S., Jamaica, 
South Africa) 

• Engaging in cooperative 
learning activities in small groups; 
(U.S., South Africa, England, Aus¬ 
tralia, Jamaica) 

• Using Multiple Intelligence 
Theory and accommodating for in¬ 
dividual learning style differences 
in students; (U.S. & Australia) 

• Using problem-based learn¬ 
ing activities that connect in mea¬ 
ningful ways to children’s lives; 
(US, South Africa, England, Aus¬ 
tralia, Jamaica) 


Implementing HIV/AI D S 

education in the classroom; (South 
Africa) 

Providing direct teaching of 
learning strategies and basic skills 
to children; (U.S., South Africa, 
England, Australia, Jamaica) 

Creating lessons with precise 
student learning outcomes; (Eng¬ 
land & U.S.) 

Providing gender appropriate 
role models to enhance the person¬ 
al identity of children; (U.S., South 
Africa, England, Australia, Jamai¬ 
ca) 

• Engaging in peer-mediated 
instruction (peer coaching-peer tu¬ 
toring); ( U.S., Africa and Jamai¬ 
ca) 

• Establishing alternative curri¬ 
culum-based assessments to better 
determine student learning out¬ 
comes; (U.S., South Africa, Eng¬ 
land, Australia, Jamaica) 

• Establishing culturally con¬ 
nected, caring relationships with 
students. (U.S., England, Jamaica, 
South Africa, Australia) 

Methodology 

Setting 

A total of ten publically funded ele¬ 
mentary schools from the five countries 
listed were selected as data collection sites 
for this research project. The schools were 
selected because the researchers and Elm¬ 
hurst College had and continues to have pro¬ 
fessional and personal relationships with 
administrators and teachers at each school. 
Each of the schools selected served a popu¬ 
lation of children who were considered by 
teachers and administrators to be “ at-risk ” 
for school failure. The geographic distribu¬ 
tion of ten schools was: South Africa (two 
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schools), Australia (one school), Jamaica 
(one school), England (two schools), and the 
United States (four schools in Chicago and 
suburbs). 

Sample 

The sample for this study consisted of 
twenty (20) elementary school teachers from 
across five countries who volunteered to 
participate in this study. The participants 
were: South Africa (5 teachers), Australia (3 
teachers), Jamaica (3 teachers), England (3 
teachers), and the United States (6 teachers). 
The teaching experience of the participants 
ranged from 2-35 years, and the grade levels 
taught by the teachers ranged from kinder¬ 
garten to seventh grade. All twenty teachers 
indicated that they had previous experience 
teaching at multiple grades in elementary 
schools. 

Data Collection 

Data collection in each country oc¬ 
curred across a one week time period at each 
school commencing in June of 2007 and 
ending in July of 2009. An interview ques¬ 
tionnaire that addressed the research ques¬ 
tions that guided our study was developed 
and piloted before the complete data set was 
collected. There were a total of 17 open 
ended questions in the questionnaire. (See 
appendix 1: At-Risk Questionnaire). 

The interview questionnaire included 
four sections: Section I. Demographic ques¬ 
tions designed to obtain relevant information 
about the teacher respondents; Section II. 
Questions asking teachers to define children 
“at-risk”; Section III. Questions asking 
teachers how they identify children “at- 
risk”; Section IV. Questions asking teachers 
to identify instructional strategies for teach¬ 
ing children “at-risk”. 

Classroom teachers at each school site 
in the 5 countries were interviewed by facul¬ 
ty research team members during the time 


period of the study away programs for pre¬ 
service teachers who engaged in teaching 
and service work within each of the school 
buildings. Individual teacher interviews 
took place over lunch periods and before 
and after school. Each interview took about 
45 minutes to administer to each teacher. 
Faculty research team members collected 
qualitative research data by transcribing 
each teacher’s answers to the open-ended 
questions on the interview questionnaire. 

Data Analysis 

We chose a qualitative, semi- 
structured interview process because qualita¬ 
tive data sources offered the opportunity to 
capture the expressed views of participants, 
to describe that information and develop 
themes, and then to situate those themes 
within the larger context of our research 
questions (Creswell, 2008). After reviewing 
each participant’s interview questionnaire, 
the researchers met to establish and con¬ 
dense preliminary themes that emerged from 
the data into sub-themes (Glaser & Strauss, 
1967; Stake, 2005). Using inductive open 
coding to search for patterns in the data, 
commonalities across themes separately 
identified by the respondents were identified 
(Wolcott, 1994). These multiple sub-themes 
were collapsed into broader global themes 
that were shared across participants. Ulti¬ 
mately, the data were integrated across all 
cases to elicit findings in response to the re¬ 
search questions. Our collaborative analysis 
process and our use of the multiple partici¬ 
pant perspectives of the teachers represented 
in their own words help make our interpreta¬ 
tions of the data meaningful and trustworthy 
(Lincoln & Guba, 1985). The common 
themes and distinctive cultural responses 
from the teachers in each specific country 
were in the results section below. 

Results 
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The results from the teacher question¬ 
naires in each of the 5 countries will be de¬ 
scribed as they relate to the specific research 
questions that guided this study. 

Research Question # 1. How do teachers 
define children considered to be “at-risk? ” 
All teachers were asked to define child¬ 
ren who they considered to be “at-risk”. Af¬ 
ter collapsing the cross-cultural data sets 
there were 7 primary themes or risk catego¬ 
ries that emerged from the 20 teacher inter¬ 
views conducted across the 5 countries. A 
list of each of these 7 risk factors and specif¬ 
ic statements from teachers interviewed in 
each of the 5 countries will follow. See Ta¬ 
ble 1. 

Socio-economic risk factors. 

All 20 teacher participants indicated that 
children whose lives were impacted by some 
sort of socio-economic condition were more 
likely to be “at risk” for not being successful 
in school. For example, teachers in the Unit¬ 
ed States, Australia and South Africa re¬ 
ported that many children who came from 
“low-income families” and “children who 
are living in poverty” were more likely to be 
children they considered “at risk.” Teachers 
in Jamaica mentioned children “who had not 
had breakfast” as a risk factor, while 
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Table 1: Cross-Cultural Definitions of Risk 


Definition of Risk 

South Africa 

Australia 

Jamaica 

England 

United States (Chi¬ 
cago) 

Socio-economic 

Risk-Factors 

A child living 
in poverty 

Children who are 
affected by their 
socio-economic, 
gender or skill- 
based level 

A child who 

has not had 
breakfast 

A child who is neg¬ 
lected 

A child from a low- 
income family 

Academic Risk- 
Factors 

A child who 
exhibits delays 
in academic 
skills (writing, 
reading, speak¬ 
ing and nume¬ 
racy) 

A child who is not 
achieving his/her 
full potential; 
underachieving 

A child who is 
not functioning 
at his/her grade 
level academi¬ 
cally 

A child who is two or 
more levels behind 
academically 

A child not making 
grade-level bench¬ 
marks 

Social Risk- 
Factors 

A child who is 

emotionally 

withdrawn 

A child who is 
discontented 

A child who is 
not functioning 
at his/her grade 
level socially 

A child who is with¬ 
drawn or who exhi¬ 
bits emotionally ag¬ 
gressive behavior or a 
child who is emo¬ 
tionally withdrawn 

A child who has so¬ 
cial / family circums¬ 
tances that affect 
learning 

Physical Risk- 
Factors 

A child who is 
physically neg¬ 
lected (violence 
in the home), 
neglected, or 
emotionally 
ignored 

A child who is 
neglected 


A child who is physi¬ 
cally, sexually, or 
emotionally abused 

Life factors that influ¬ 
ence school success 
(no parent involve¬ 
ment, foster care, 
abuse) 

Developmental 

Risk-Factors 

A child who 
has limited 
English speak¬ 
ing skills 


A child with 
difficulty read¬ 
ing 


No access to literature 
at home 

Family Risk- 
Factors 

A child from a 
single parent 

A child from a 
different cultural 
background 



A child whose par- 
ent/parents are not 
involved at school 

Health Risk- 
Factors 

A child who is 
physically ill 



A child with poor 
hygiene 

A child who appears 
unkempt 

Attendance Risk- 
Factors 

A child who 
fails to attend 
school 


A child with 
inconsistent 
school atten¬ 
dance 

A child who has er¬ 
ratic school atten¬ 
dance or is excessive¬ 
ly tardy 

A child who lacks the 
“tools” to be success¬ 
ful in school 

A child with a low 
record of attendance 
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teachers in England mentioned children who 
were “neglected” were most frequently “at 
risk” for failure. 

Academic risk factors. 

All 20 teachers included a child’s failure to 
meet some recognized academic assessment 
or academic criteria in their definition of 
risk. Most teachers indicated that delays in 
a child’s academic achievement or a child’s 
failure to meet benchmarks, including exhi¬ 
biting “delays in academic skill areas” in¬ 
cluding writing, reading, speaking/language 
and numeracy, (teachers in South Africa and 
America), or “not functioning at grade lev¬ 
el” and “being delayed one or two levels 
academically,” were strong indicators of a 
child’s potential for being “at risk. ” (Teach¬ 
ers in Australia, Jamaica and England). 

Social-behavioral risk factors. The influ¬ 
ence or presence of some negative social 
factors contributing to a child being “at-risk” 
was also a common response for all 20 
teachers. Some of the characteristics of so¬ 
cial-behavioral risk factors included: “child¬ 
ren who were emotionally withdrawn,” 
(teachers in England and South Africa), 
“children who presented with behavior prob¬ 
lems and were overly aggressive,” (teachers 
in the United States and Jamaica), and 
“children who were discontented” (teachers 
from Australia). 

Attendance risk factors. Fifteen teachers 
from all five countries mentioned erratic, 
inconsistent attendance or failure to attend 
school at all were major risk factors leading 
to academic failure. 

Physical risk factors. Twelve teachers 
from three countries; South Africa, the Unit¬ 
ed States and England, mentioned physical 
risk factors as part of their definition of risk. 


For example, “a child living with violence in 
the home” (South Africa), “a child who is 
physically or sexually abused” (United 
States, South Africa and England), and “a 
child who is emotionally neglected or ig¬ 
nored” were specific teacher’s comments 
reported by teachers from South Africa and 
England. Teachers from the United States 
described negative “life factors (e.g., no par¬ 
ent involvement, abuse and being in foster 
care) as physical risk-factors. 

Family risk factors. Six teachers from 2 
countries mentioned family factors in their 
definition of risk. Three teachers in South 
Africa mentioned “a child being from a sin¬ 
gle parent family” as a risk factor, while 
three teachers from the United States de¬ 
scribed “a child whose parents are not in¬ 
volved at school” as being “at risk.” 

Health risk factors. Five teachers men¬ 
tioned health factors in their definition of 
risk. Four of the teachers in South Africa 
highlighted the “physically ill child” as one 
who is “at risk,” one teacher in England 
talked about “poor overall hygiene” as a risk 
factor for children, and a teacher from the 
United States indicated that a child who 
“appears unkempt” was one who was “at 
risk.” 

Research Question # 2. How do teachers 
identify children considered to be “at-risk? ” 
The second research question fo¬ 
cused on understanding how teachers identi¬ 
fied children they considered to be “at-risk” 
in their classroom settings. There were a 
variety of methods, from informal strategies 
to formal assessment procedures that were 
cited by the teachers as being useful for 
identifying children “at risk.” See Table 2. 
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Table 2: Methods for Identifying Children Considered to be “At Risk” 


Method 

South Africa 

Australia 

Jamaica 

England 

United 

States (Chi¬ 
cago) 

Initial Identi¬ 
fication 

Initial evaluation 
of child by school 
personnel 

Interview all 
incoming child¬ 
ren 

Informal obser¬ 
vation 


ISEL Test 
given to de¬ 
termine child¬ 
ren “at risk.” 

Informal 

Identification 

Teacher observa¬ 
tion of child in 
classroom 


Teacher ob¬ 
serves anti¬ 
social behavior 
refers to coun¬ 
selor 

Teacher observes 
child in class and 
completes “Cause 
for concern” form. 
Identifies con¬ 
cerns 

Referral and 
anecdotal 
data from 
previous 
grade teacher 

Formal Test¬ 
ing 


Administer an 
oral language 
test 

Administer age- 

appropriate 

“word- 

recognition” test 

National tests at 
grades 1, 3, 5, 

& 6 

Administer aca¬ 
demically appro¬ 
priate tests. 

DIBELS Li¬ 
teracy Test of 
letter recogni¬ 
tion and word 
fluency) 

Woodcock 
Johnson Test 
administered 

Placement 
after Identifi¬ 
cation 

Appropriate Edu¬ 
cational Special¬ 
ists (O.T., P.T., 
Social worker, 
Speech therapist. 
Special educator) 
are contacted 

Establish base¬ 
line literacy 

Placement in 
computer-based 
reading pro¬ 
grams 

Children 2 levels 
behind are placed 
on “Special Edu¬ 
cation Register 
and served either 
within or outside 
school 

Placement 
based on test 
results 

External In¬ 
put 

Teachers nego¬ 
tiate with special¬ 
ists an appropriate 
intervention 
process or pro¬ 
gram to use in 
classroom 



Child removed 
from home and 
placed in foster 
care 

Child study 
team can be 
requested 

Other As¬ 
sessments 


Administer a 
series of “kines¬ 
thetic assess¬ 
ments "Explore 
“number-sense” 
of children 



Intervention 
provided after 
study team 
assessments 
completed 
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Informal Strategies for Identifying Child¬ 
ren “At-Risk” 

All 20 teachers interviewed across the 
five countries responded that their primary 
role in the identification and assessment 
process for children “at-risk” involved the 
following: making careful classroom obser¬ 
vations of individual children; collecting 
data on students; discussing information and 
knowledge about a child’s strengths and 
needs with their school study teams and spe¬ 
cialist staff; and working directly on the 
skills and specific areas of need identified 
with students individually in their class¬ 
rooms. Once classroom teachers identified a 
child who was considered “vulnerable” 
(England) or “at-risk”, a referral process was 
then put into place which involved utilizing 
more formal assessment procedures and 
tools. 

Formal Procedures for Identifying Child¬ 
ren “At-Risk” 

Each of the 20 teachers interviewed 
reported that there were initial formal and 
ongoing assessment and referral protocols 
for identifying, assessing and referring 
children considered to be “at-risk” at their 
schools. Australian teachers conducted ini¬ 
tial screening interviews on all 4-5 year old 
preschool children as they entered school. 
They established a literacy baseline by ad¬ 
ministering oral language and word recogni¬ 
tion tests, numeracy baselines, and con¬ 
ducted kinesthetic assessments focusing on 
balance, coordination and directionality. 
Based on this initial screening process, 
children who presented with the greatest 
needs were referred to the Special Education 
Division within the district. 

Teachers in England reported placing 
“vulnerable” children on a Children At Risk 


Register and monitoring their social- 
emotional needs by meeting every 2-3 
weeks with parents. Children who were 2 or 
more levels behind academically were put 
on a Special Education Needs Register that 
had three tiers of intervention ranging from 
services provided within the school class¬ 
room, services provided outside the school 
and finally culminating in a legal statement 
of Special Education Needs being created. 

Jamaican teachers reported that they 
administer formal diagnostic tests in grade 
1, 3, 4 and 6 each year to monitor the aca¬ 
demic progress of children. Children who 
fail these tests can be selected to participate 
in a computer-based Reading remediation 
type program. 

Teachers in South Africa reported that 
once teacher observations of a child were 
completed and there seemed to be delays in 
either academic or emotional levels of that 
child, the building principal then contacted 
appropriate specialists (psychologist, social 
worker, counselor, special education teach¬ 
er) to do further evaluation. Referral for on¬ 
going services were then made based on the 
specialist evaluation results. 

Finally, in the United States, the 6 
teachers interviewed reported that they ad¬ 
ministered several formal assessments in the 
reading-literacy area, and used standardized 
test scores to identify children “at-risk”. 
Much like the teachers in South Africa, US 
teachers reported that referrals to specialists 
were made on the recommendation of child 
study teams located in each school building. 

Research Question # 3. Wlmt types of 
remedial programs and instructional strate¬ 
gies do teachers use to make learning mea¬ 
ningful for children “at-risk?” 

The third research question asked all 
teacher participants in this study to identify 
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any remedial programs that their schools 
offered for teaching children determined to 
be “at-risk”. It also inquired about any spe¬ 
cific instructional strategies that teachers 
used in their classrooms to make learning 
meaningful for children they considered to 
be “at-risk”. A brief description of the vari¬ 
ous remedial programs and instructional 
strategies identified by the 20 teachers inter¬ 
viewed will follow. See Table 3. 

Remedial Programs 

Vaughn, Bos and Schumm (1997) de¬ 
scribe remedial programs (remediation) as 
“additional instruction for students who do 
not demonstrate competency in basic skills 
in Reading, writing, and mathematics at an 
expected rate.” In both South Africa and 
Australia teachers reported that literacy re¬ 
source centers that provided base-line litera¬ 
cy testing at the start of each school year for 
all grade 1 students were established in their 
schools. Students who were considered to 
be “at-risk” for language and literacy were 
scheduled to be seen weekly in the literacy 
centers. These children received individual 
and small group tutoring on reading, writing, 
spelling and speaking skills. There were also 
qualified teachers at each of the two schools 
who worked in the academic areas in which 
children were performing at or below grade 
level. These “remedial programs” were 
conducted on a part-time basis (3 days 
weekly). 

In the United States and England teach¬ 
ers reported that they used reading tutors 
and reading coaches in Reading Recovery 
Programs at their schools. They also re¬ 
ported that after school homework clubs 
were available to students who needed extra 
assistance with homework and parent work¬ 
shops were offered to encourage family par¬ 


ticipation in supporting their children’s aca¬ 
demic and emotional development at home. 

Jamaican teachers reported using com¬ 
puter based remedial programs to assist in 
bringing up the reading and math levels of 
their students. Other types of remedial pro¬ 
grams listed by teachers included social 
skills programs (Australia, England), dance 
and music programs (Australia), and beha¬ 
vioral specialist consultation (England). 

Instructional Strategies Used by Class¬ 
room Teachers 

Australian teachers. Specific instructional 
strategies that the three Australian teacher 
respondents reported using in their class¬ 
rooms to make learning meaningful for 
children identified as being “at-risk” in¬ 
cluded: making individual modifications 
based on a child’s ability level; engaging in 
small group work; providing one-on-one 
tutoring using parent volunteers; offering 
rewards programs for individual achieve¬ 
ment; and working with specialist staff on 
incorporating programs specifically to ad¬ 
dress a child’s needs. All three Australian 
teachers reported that they felt they received 
adequate formal support / assistance in 
working with children “at-risk” in their 
classrooms. They indicated that they re¬ 
ceived the following types of assistance: 
reading assistance vouchers; reading, writ¬ 
ing and numeracy aides for children in grade 
2; an Intervention program for children in 
grades 4-7; and a government grant for lite¬ 
racy for upper primary aged students grades 
6 & 7. 

Jamaican teachers. The three Jamaican 
teachers reported using the following in¬ 
structional strategies to address the learning 
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needs of children they identified as being 
“at-risk” in their classrooms: engaging in 
cooperative learning groups to help with an¬ 
ti-social behaviors of students; using indi¬ 
vidual computer programs to address prob¬ 
lems students have in the areas of literacy 
and numeracy skill development; and offer¬ 
ing a group activity called “peer counseling” 
which was very effective in assisting stu¬ 
dents to readily relate to their peers. The 
three teachers reported that they did receive 
some formal support / assistance in working 
with children “at-risk” in their classrooms. 
They also indicated that they received games 
designed to support literacy development in 
their classrooms. 

English teachers. Specific instructional 
strategies for students considered to be “vul¬ 
nerable” or “at-risk“ used in the classrooms 
by the three teachers in England included: 
small group and one-on-one instruction; dif¬ 
ferentiated tasks, assignments, classes; 
teacher assistant (required in every class for 
Year 3 and below); circle time to discuss 
behavioral issues; confidence build¬ 
ing/positive reinforcement; scaffolding con¬ 
cepts; and the use of visual prompts. These 
teachers also reported that “venerable” stu¬ 
dents also received the following formal 
support/assistance when needed: speech and 
language therapists, occupational and physi¬ 
cal therapists, behavior specialist, educa¬ 
tional psychologist, parent support advisors, 
and numeracy and literacy programs. 

South African teachers. Specific instruc¬ 
tional strategies that the South African 
teacher respondents reported using in their 
classrooms to make learning meaningful for 
children identified as being “at-risk” in¬ 
cluded: creating ability grouping for math, 


reading and writing using hands-on mate¬ 
rials; pairing above average learners with 
struggling learners (peer-mediated learning); 
making individual modifications of curricu¬ 
lum based on a child’s ability level; engag¬ 
ing in small group work; providing one-on- 
one after school tutoring using teacher and 
parent volunteers; offering rewards pro¬ 
grams (stickers or praise) as a motivational 
tools for individual achievement; working 
with specialist staff on incorporating pro¬ 
grams specifically to address a child’s needs 
in the classroom; repeating tasks across de¬ 
velopmental domains using a variety of ap¬ 
proaches (sensory, manipulative, auditory, 
visual) and breaking down learning tasks 
into teachable steps (task analysis). 

All five South African teachers indi¬ 
cated that they received the following types 
of classroom assistance in teaching children 
identified as being “at-risk,” a limited 
amount of In-service professional develop¬ 
ment training opportunities on a variety of 
topics including: inclusion, anti-bias curricu¬ 
lum and part-time language aids in class¬ 
rooms in grades Pre-K-3 to help work with 
children who are non-English speakers when 
they come to school. 
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Table 3: Remedial programs and instructional strategies used to make learning meaningful 


for children “al 

i-risk” 

Method 

South Africa 

Australia 

Jamaica 

England 

United 

States (Chi¬ 
cago) 

Remediation 

One-on-one after 
school tutoring 

Small group 
work 


Small group 
work and one- 
on-one tutoring 

High school 
tutors in one- 
on-one in¬ 
struction 

Formal Inter¬ 
vention 

Modifications to 
curriculum for 
individual stu¬ 
dents 

Specialist staff 
for child’s spe¬ 
cific needs 

Instructional 
strategies de¬ 
veloped by 
school head and 
classroom 
teacher 

Teacher observes 
child in class and 
completes 
“Cause for con¬ 
cern” form. 
Identifies con¬ 
cerns 

Whole group 
phonics and 
phoneme 
awareness 

program 

(Haggerty 

Program) 

Informal In¬ 
terventions 

Place “above- 
average” learners 
with ‘struggling’ 
learners 

Heterogeneous 
small group ac¬ 
tivities 

Peer counseling 
and positive 
feedback about 
positive social 
behaviors 

“Circle-time” to 
discuss beha¬ 
vioral issues 

Learning 

buddies 

Reward Sys¬ 
tems 


Offering rewards 
(e.g., book selec¬ 
tion, free time) 

Participate in 
co-operative 
games and role- 
play activities 



Other Remedi¬ 
al 

/Reinforcement 

Strategies 

Create ability 
groups who use 
hands-on mate¬ 
rials for math, 
Reading and writ¬ 
ing activities 

Kinesthetic ac¬ 
tivities (physical 
activities) 

Co-operative 
learning games 
(chess, domi¬ 
noes, cards) 

Use scaffolding 
concepts to en¬ 
gage learners 

Use mani- 
pulatives for 
Reading, 
math, writing 
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U.S. teachers. Specific instructional strate¬ 
gies to make learning meaningful for child¬ 
ren identified as being “at-risk” reported by 
the six U.S. / Chicago area teacher respon¬ 
dents included the following: providing di¬ 
rect one-on-one instruction; whole group 
phonics and phonemic awareness programs, 
small group work on basic skills; guided 
reading; peer-tutoring (Learning Buddies); 
and setting up learning centers that address 
different learning styles of children. 

In one or more Chicago school settings, 
high school students assisted with students 
in one-on-one and cooperative groups in the 
classroom; used math manipulative to help 
students comprehend math concepts at a 
faster rate; taught techniques of appropriate 
behaviors and expectations; provided the 
predictability of daily activity that many 
children do not get in their home lives; used 
graphic organizers; used cooperative learn¬ 
ing groups to teach abstract concepts that 
require introducing learning vs. mastery¬ 
learning; used task analysis to break down 
learning tasks into teachable steps, and pro¬ 
vided structure in the daily schedule of ac¬ 
tivities for students. 

Four of the six U.S./Chicago-area 
teachers indicated that they received the fol¬ 
lowing type of direct classroom assistance in 
teaching children identified as being “at- 
risk”: Reading coaches were supplied, and 
children identified as being “at-risk” were 
either excused from the classroom for tutor¬ 
ing or supported by a tutor in the classroom 
(N=3). 

Discussion 

When asked to define a child “at risk,” 
all twenty teachers identified similarities 
among the backgrounds and characteristics 
of children of the same age, the same grade, 
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that contribute to placing a child “at risk.” 
In particular, socio-economic, academic, 
social-behavioral status of children were 
mentioned by all teacher participants as be¬ 
ing key factors in determining which child¬ 
ren were “at-risk” for academic failure. 
Poor school attendance and physical risk 
factors also seemed to be critically important 
variables used by teachers to define children 
“at risk” in their classrooms. All twenty 
teachers agreed that they face similar chal¬ 
lenges in doing what is needed to meet the 
diverse needs of these children. Examples 
of some of the common challenges include a 
high student-teacher ratio in classrooms, a 
lack of sufficient personnel to accommodate 
the specific learning needs of children in 
classrooms, and a lack of good medical fol¬ 
low-up on children who needed it. 

All twenty teachers reported using both 
informal and formal measures to identify 
children “at-risk” in their classroom and 
administered a variety of formal develop¬ 
mental screenings and assessment protocols 
to determine specific areas of delay in their 
students. More importantly, to gain greater 
insight into the needs of “at risk” children, 
they regularly engaged in specific observa¬ 
tions of these children in their classrooms. 
All teachers in this study tried to mitigate 
the recognized factors that contribute to a 
child being “at-risk” by utilizing a variety of 
instructional strategies in their classroom. 

Ten instructional strategies emerged as 
the most commonly utilized strategies across 
the data sets from all 5 countries. They in¬ 
cluded: 

1) Providing small group instruction 
when teaching basic skills (e.g., 
reading, numeracy) 
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2) Making modifications to curricu¬ 
lum to meet the needs of individ¬ 
ual students and differentiated in¬ 
struction 

3) Using cooperative learning groups 
(e.g., reading out loud) 

4) Using peer-tutoring by pairing 
above average learners with 
struggling learners 

5) Scaffolding concepts by breaking 
down learning tasks into teachable 
steps (e.g., using task analysis) 

6) Presenting graphic organizers to 
students (e. g., visual prompts) 

7) Engaging in hands-on learning 
experiences including using math 
manipulatives, creative drama / 
role-play to act out concepts, and 
computer programs to support ba¬ 
sic skill practice and application 

8) Providing direct phonics instruc¬ 
tion (e.g., focusing on phonemic 
awareness) 

9) Utilizing reading tutors 

10) Providing structure by engaging 
in predictable daily classroom 
routines (e.g. daily calendar and 
schedule written on chalk board). 

It is interesting to note that all of these 
ten most used instructional strategies were 
consistent with the best practice strategies 
identified in the research literature bases 
across the five countries studied. 

The levels of formal assistance (i.e., 
qualified teacher-aides) provided to class¬ 
room teachers to assist in working with 
children considered to be “at-risk” varied 
greatly between each of the countries. The 
most consistent and universal form of assis¬ 
tance provided to the teachers in the study 
were remediation programs in language and 


literacy development. Using parent and 
community volunteers who acted as reading 
coaches or tutors for individual or small 
groups of delayed readers and writers oc¬ 
curred in each of the 5 countries. Some 
teachers in the United States & England re¬ 
ported being able to utilize specialists in 
speech pathology, occupational and physical 
therapy, educational psychology and social 
work to assist them in meeting the needs of 
these children in their schools. While other 
teachers in Australia and South Africa indi¬ 
cated that classroom aides were able to as¬ 
sist them in providing more individualized 
instruction to students “at-risk”. 

Teacher participants in this study were 
also asked to identify what specific informa¬ 
tion they would like to have known before 
working with a child “at-risk” in their class¬ 
rooms. Their responses included the follow¬ 
ing: 

• Basic background information 
about a child’s family 

• Knowledge about factors that in¬ 
fluence a child’s learning (medical 
issues, illness, hearing, vision, au¬ 
ditory processing) 

• Knowledge about where a child is 
functioning academically 

• Knowledge about factors that im¬ 
pede a child emotionally (e.g., so¬ 
cio-economic status, physical 
abuse, and neglect) 

• Knowledge of “how” to adapt their 
curriculum to meet the individual 
needs of a child “at-risk” 

• Ongoing professional development 
that focused on children “at-risk” 

Perhaps not surprisingly, and most en¬ 
couraging, it was interesting to note at all 
twenty teachers interviewed indicated that 
they believe it is ultimately the classroom 
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teacher who makes the most impact on the 
success of children considered to be “at- 
risk” for school failure. This perspective 
was captured in the following comments 
from several of the teachers in the five coun¬ 
tries we studied. A teacher in Jamaica 
stated: 

I believe that teaching is a calling. If 
you do not love to teach you should consider 
this before you go into the profession. Our 
students have many needs and they are look¬ 
ing to their teachers to assist them in tangi¬ 
ble ways. 

A classroom teacher in a middle school 
in Chicago, Illinois put it this way: 

A teacher needs to really evaluate his 
or her commitment to teaching students con¬ 
sidered to be “at-risk. These students often 
require 2-3 times the amount of a teacher’s 
time and attention. It is the teacher’s job to 
identify and remediate learning gaps in stu¬ 
dents and do so in creative and caring ways 
so that students stay motivated to learn and 
develop their potentials. 

Finally a teacher in a Junior Primary 
School in South Africa commented: 

All children are different and special 
so they should be treated accordingly with 
love. Also every child can learn and very 
child must learn. I believe school is all 
about children and helping them learn. 
Therefore teachers should do everything 
they can to help each child be successful. 

Limitations 

This study had several limitations. 
First, the sample of teachers was not a ran¬ 
dom sample but one of convenience. Our 
faculty research team members had devel¬ 
oped relationships with school personnel in 
each of the five countries and utilized teach¬ 
ers in these settings who volunteered to par¬ 


ticipate in the interviews. Second, the sam¬ 
ple size was small (N=20) so this would lim¬ 
it the generalizations of results to other set¬ 
tings. Third, the qualitative nature of the 
teacher interview data collected also limits 
its generalizability across settings. Finally, 
the authors readily recognize the importance 
of communication as it relates to a child’s 
ability to speak, read, write and listen in an 
academic setting. Thus if this study was 
done again, survey questions would be re¬ 
written or added so as to elicit specific 
teacher responses reflective of each of these 
four communication areas that may put 
children ‘at risk” for school failure. 

Conclusion 

The primary purpose of this research 
project was to investigate how teachers in 
elementary schools in five countries: South 
Africa, Australia, Jamaica, England and the 
United States define and identify children 
‘at-risk” and the best practices used in teach¬ 
ing children considered to be “at-risk”. A 
secondary purpose was to embed identified 
theory and best practice strategies for teach¬ 
ing children “at-risk” into our interdiscipli¬ 
nary international teaching and service 
courses in South Africa, Australia, Jamaica, 
England and the United States. By includ¬ 
ing these findings into our teacher education 
program curriculum, pre-service students 
could use what was learned from the project 
when they travel and teach in these schools. 
The findings of this study have provided the 
researchers with “real-life” data we can in¬ 
corporate into our pre-service curriculum. 

We have put an increased focus on 
teaching our pre-service education students 
how to engage in differentiation of instruc¬ 
tion and curriculum and how these adapta¬ 
tions can better meet the needs of all the di- 
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verse students in their classrooms. Second, 
we have concentrated on expanding our stu¬ 
dents’ knowledge of both informal and for¬ 
mal assessment procedures for identifying 
students “at-risk” in their classrooms, in¬ 
cluding the administration of specific diag¬ 
nostic tests in reading, math, adaptive beha¬ 
vior, and curriculum-based assessment 
measures. Third, we have infused five as¬ 
pects of cultural competence into our inter¬ 
national service-learning and instructional 
methods courses. These are: 1). an aware¬ 
ness of one’s own cultural limitations; 2). 
Openness, appreciation, and respect for cul¬ 
tural differences; 3). Viewing intercultural 
interactions as learning opportunities; 4). the 
ability to use cultural resources in interven¬ 
tions; and 5). Acknowledging the integrity 
and value of all cultures (Lynch & Hanson, 
1992, p.356). The authors believe that in or¬ 
der to attain optimum communication and 
interaction with all children, pre-service 
teacher education students must learn and 
become comfortable with the above five 
critical aspects of cultural competence. 

When we began this project, we tried 
not to forget “who” we were studying. We 
tried to remember that every day teachers 
teach children “at-risk” who go to schools 
all around the globe. Sadly, for some child¬ 
ren, simply attending school or not being 
able to go to school puts them at even great¬ 
er risk. To keep this perspective, we adopted 
the ecological systems perspective on deve¬ 
lopmental risk championed by Bronfenbren- 
ner (1979) and Garbarino (1992). Their 
work encouraged us to “look beyond the in¬ 
dividual” and to the environment for both 
the questions and the explanations about in¬ 
dividual behavior and development. This 
research project allowed us to enter the 
classrooms of those who strive daily to 


make a difference in children’s lives and 
consequently we have become better able to 
understand the challenges that all teachers 
face as they attempt to reach and teach all 
children around the world. 

Throughout the implementation of this 
research, we were constantly reminded that 
a child’s development results from the inter¬ 
play of biology and society, from the charac¬ 
teristics that children bring with them into 
the world, and perhaps most importantly, by 
the way the world treats them. Further, the 
results of this study certainly echo the 
thoughts of Dunn and Debollo (1999) and 
Dunn and Blake (2008) who make the point 
that “teachers are unlikely to impact suc¬ 
cessfully on poverty and how children’s par¬ 
ents behave, however when provided with 
adequate financial and intellectual resources, 
they can certainly teach them to read well, to 
speak their language fluently and succeed in 
learning.” 
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